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HAVE YOU EVER LOOKED FOR A JOB? 


During times of business recession we are apt to have brought more closely 
to us the personnel problems with which employers are faced, and naturally we have 
called to our attention the difficulties experienced by those who are seeking employ- 
ment. 


Very often, perhaps, a person seeking employment fails to place his case 
properly and consequently does not receive the consideration to which he, through his 
experience and training, is entitled. Too often employers, during periods of recession, 
post a sign ‘‘No help wanted”, or in some cases in an attempt to cut down overhead, 
personnel departments are eliminated. 


In addition to those who are normally unemployed and to those who are un- 
employed because of economic factors, we have a large group of young men and 
women who are graduating from our high schools, our colleges and other institutions 
of learning. 

Every individual in any one of these three groups ought to be encouraged, and 
it would seem that employment managers or personnel directors of employing 
organizations could aid tremendously during a period such as this, if they would 
look upon themselves as factors in a stabilizing machine. Could we not remove the 
“No help wanted” signs and would it not be possible for us to make ourselves avail- 
able to those who are seeking positions whether we have such positions to offer 
in our own organization or not? Could we not act as consultants to those who are 
seeking work? 

If everyone in the state of Connecticut, who under normal conditions employs 
help, would make themselves accessible to those who are seeking employment, with- 
out question, a greater number could be put to work through the various municipal 
agencies, through the State Employment Commission and through other media. 

Let us not abandon our personnel work, but on the other hand let us increase 
our efforts along the lines of a general community endeavor in which every individ- 
ual has a certain responsibility, to the end that that great force of men and women 
in the state of Connecticut may be utilized in connection with the solution of the 
employment problem. 

You are glad that you are not graduating from high school or college this year. 
You feel that you are fortunate in holding a remunerative position. You can pass 
some of that good fortune on by aiding those who need your advice. 
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Eh Whitney—Gun-Maker 


By JOSEPH SCOVIL PORTER 


Treasurer and General Manager, D. & H. Scovil Inc. 


LI Whitney’s name and fame will prob- 

ably, for all time, be connected with his 

invention of the Cotton Gin but, as the 

title of this article indicates, I prefer to 
look at him as a manufacturer, because I feel 
that he contributed more to mankind in this 
role than in that of an inventor. 


His Early Life 


Born of English ancestry at Westborough, 
Massachusetts, December 8, 1765, Whitney 
spent his earliest years with his parents on a 
productive and well-managed farm. 

He attended the district school during the 
winter and assisted his father in the summer. 
At an early age he showed a marked inclination 
toward all mechanical problems and pursuits. 
He came by this inclination quite naturally as 
has father had a special building on his farm 
fitted up as a work-shop and equipped with all 
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On certain evenings in the fall of = "~% 
1799, an ox-cart loaded with scelps ed , 
from Eli Whitney’s Arms Works, 224 
New Haven, might have been seen ~ 
crawling down the slope of a hill # 
toward Candlewood Hill Valley 
and Squire Scovil’s forge. 





Eli Whitney —A repro- 
duction from a steel en- 
graving. 


manner of tools, including a turning lathe. 
What boy could ever resist the fascination of 
a turning lathe? 


At the age of twelve his father proposed 
that he prepare for a collegiate education, but 
the boy, not then fully appreciating its import- 
ance, and being absorbed in his mechanical oc- 
cupations, did not welcome the suggestion. He 
already had visions of manufacturing. During 
the long winter months he had been busy mak- 
ing hand-wrought nails which brought a high 
price and which were in great demand. When 
the demand for nails fell off, at the close of 
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the Revolution, he turned his skill to the manu- 
facture of “bonnet pins,” making them so well 
that he practically monopolized the market. He 
also utilized the turning lathe, previously men- 
tioned, in turning out what were spoken of as 
“exceeding handsome walking sticks.” 


Decides to Enter Yale 


In 1783 Whitney changed his mind about 
the desirability of a college education. But how 
was the cost of preparation to be met? Times 
were hard then, as now, after a war, but 
an advertisement for a schoolmaster in 
the nearby town of Grafton offered the 
solution of the problem. Young Eli ap- 
plied for the job and was accepted by the 
Selectmen. His salary was $7 a month and 
his board. The idea of endowment drives 
to raise the salaries of professors was to 
come some time in the future. He seems 
to have been a success as a school- 
master as he was re-engaged for 
the next year and, in succeeding 
years, taught at Northboro, West- 
boro and Paxton. The small mon- 
etary return for this teaching was 
expended on tuition for the sum- 
mer terms at Leicester Academy in 
preparation for college. This five 
years of teaching, self-educa- 
tion and study at the Academy 
was evidently a much-dis- 
cussed topic among the neigh- 
bors, who shook their heads, 
saying, “It is a pity such a fine 
mechanical genius as his 
should be wasted.”” How com- 
paratively little times and 
ideas have changed in 140 
years! 


Whitney matriculated at 
Yale in the Fall of 1789 and 
with the aid of $1,000 from 
his father and the money he 
earned by exercising his me- 
chanical skill, he managed to 
graduate with a class of 34, in 1792. A car- 
penter who loaned tools to Whitney was 
greatly surprised at his dexterity and exclaimed, 
“There was a good mechanic spoiled when you 
went to college!” 


1798. 


Whitney Bids for Government Gun Contract 


Of Whitney’s experiences immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale, more later in 
our story. His overwhelming confidence in his 
own mechanical and organizing ability was dis- 





















Eli Whitney had a vision of 
mass production as early as 
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closed May 7, 1798, when he wrote to the 
Honorable Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, as follows: 
“Sir: 

“By the debates in Congress I observe that they are 
about making some appropriations for procuring Arms etc. 
for the United States. Should an actual war take place 
or the communications between the United States and the 
West India Islands continue to be as hazardous and pre- 
carious as it now is, my business of making the patent 
machine for cleansing cotton must, in the meantime, be 
postponed. I have a number of workmen and apprentices 
whom I have instructed in working in wood and metals, 
and whom I wish to keep 
employed. (There seems 
to have been an unem- 
ployment problem in 1798 
as well as in 1931.) These 
circumstances induced me 
to address you and ask 
the privilege of having 
an opportunity of con- 
tracting for the supply of 
some of the articles which 
the United States may 
want. I should like to un- 
dertake the manufacture 
of ten or fifteen thousand 
stand of Arms. 

“IT am persuaded that 
machinery moved by 
water, adapted to this business, would 
greatly diminish the labor and facil- 
itate the manufacture of this article. 
«Machines for forging, rolling, floating, 
boring, grinding, polishing, etc. may 
all be made use of to advantage. Cart- 
ridge, or cartouche box, is an article 
which I can manufacture. I have a 
machine for boring wood of my own 
invention which is admirably adapted 
for this purpose. 

“The making of boards, hangers, 
pistols etc. I could perform. There is 
a good fall of water in the vicinity 
of New Haven which I can procure 
and could have works erected in a 
short time. It would not answer, how- 
ever, to go to the expense of erect- 
ing for this purpose unless I could con- 
tract to make a considerable number. 

“The contracting for the above ar- 
ticles will not, I suppose, belong to 
the department of the treasury; but 
if you will take the trouble to mention 
me to the Secretary of War, I shall 
consider it as a particular favor. 

“I shall be able to procure sufficient 
bonds for the fulfillment of a contract 
of the kind above mentioned, and will 
come forward to Philadelphia imme- 
diately, in case there is an opportunity for me to make 
proposals, 

“With the highest respect, I am, sir, 


Yours obedient servant, 
Eli Whitney.” 


What sort of a hearing would be given to 
such a letter to a government department to- 
day? The hopeful proposer had never made a 
musket and had no factory but was absolutely 
confident that he could fulfill any engagement. 
Call it audacity, unadulterated nerve, supreme 
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confidence or what you will, this letter produced 
results; he got the contract for ten thousand 
stand of arms. 


Off to a Poor Start in Mass Production 


Whitney had a vision of ‘‘mass production” 
in 1798. No one had heard of it at that time 
but he had a vision of what many people con- 
sider the curse of our present day efficiency. At 
that time, gun making was a craft and, in most 
cases, each gun-maker produced the “‘lock, stock 
and barrel” according to his own ideas. Ordi- 
narily the United States government, when 
wanting ten thousand stand of arms, would 
have sent out simple specifications, and possibly 
one individual would have undertaken to sup- 
ply this amount, contracting for the manufac- 
ture with innumerable gun-smiths. Whitney con- 
ceived the idea of manufacturing each part of 
the musket as a unit by itself to absolute mea- 
surement. . 

No present day manufacturer of any kind of 
metal goods could conceive of doing business 
without standardized parts. In 1798 every gun- 
smith made his own bit for boring his barrels 
hoping the calibre would be one-half inch or 
.500. After boring one or two barrels, the one 
or two lip drill had worn to .490 so that it 
made smaller bores. Then the drill was re- 
forged back to its original size or as nearly so 
as could be determined, for there were no ac- 
curate instruments like our micrometers then 
in existence. 

Although Whitney had con- 
ceived a new idea, as far as 
mass production of muskets 
was concerned, he had not gone 
quite all the way. In 1800 most 
gun-smiths were making all of 
the weapon except the barrel. 
Barrels were then being man- 
ufactured most extensively at 
Birmingham, England, and 
Liege, Belgium. Whitney ex- 
pected to import his rough bar- 
rels, but an epidemic of small- 
pox at Philadelphia, the chief 
port of entry, shut off this 
source of supply. He had done 
considerable travelling in Con- 
necticut, contracting for heavy 
castings for the special machin- 
ery he was building. Here again 
he was delayed, since Connecti- 
cut water powers froze solid 
that winter and no castings 


could be made. Upbraided by 





the government authorities for the delay in 
getting started, he wrote explaining his 
troubles, and said that in travelling about he 
had found that a very fine iron, suitable for 
musket. barrels, was made in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, and that he had contracted with the 
makers of this iron for the material for his 
barrels. He evidently had enough to do to man- 
ufacture the lock, stock, etc., without the bar- 


rel, so he farmed out the barrel work for the 
time being. 


Early Development of Water Powers 


Before going on with our story, it is well 
to consider how manufacturing was done in 
this early period. We read much today about 
the full development of the country’s water 
power, so it is rather strange to think that the 
very intensive early development of small 
powers tended to delay rather than hasten the 
country’s industrial progress. Most of these 
small plants were saw mills or forges, prob- 
ably the majority were forges. Transmission 
of power was in its crudest stage and the water 
wheel was almost invariably harnessed directly 
to a single machine such as a tilt hammer or 
an up-and-down saw. 

The plants were owned by the neighboring 
farmers who operated them in the winter when 
there was plenty of water and little to do on 
the farm. The farmer produced the necessary 
tools and agricultural implements for his im- 
mediate neighborhood, and so 
the idea or advantage of a con- 
centration of a number of ma- 
chines of the same type in one 
location was slow to develop. 


Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Century Methods 
of Making Gun Barrels 


About 1800 the barrels, 
most muskets, and all fowling 
pieces were welded. They were 
made either by hand or with 
the aid of a tilt hammer. The 
musket or rifle barrel was usu- 
ally a plain, lap-welded tube. 
If made by hand, the produc- 
tion necessitated a smith and 
two helpers. The scelp, or in- 
completed tube, was heated to 
welding heat in a charcoal fire; 
a rod or a mandrel inserted in 
the hole and then placed in a 
convex former on the anvil. 
The two helpers or strikers 
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swung their sledges and the smith directed the 
place to strike with his small hand hammer. 
The tube might be completely welded in one 
heat, if the strikers were clever and husky, but 
more often two heats were necessary. Then 
this tube had to be drawn out to the required 
length and diameter. It was again heated, the 
mandrel inserted and the process resumed as 
before, except that the 
smith’s skill was required 
to direct the force of his 
strikers’ blows so that 
the resulting barrel 
would be smooth and 
nicely finished. As the 
metal cooled, the blows 
were lighter and, if the 
smith was a master, the 
outside of the barrel would hardly require any- 
thing more than polishing to be ready for the 
stock. 

If the barrel was for a fowling piece instead 
of a musket, the procedure was quite different. 
The scelp consisted of a spiral tube like a 
spring, and the welding together of the coils 
of this tube was a long and careful process. 
Only a few inches could be welded at a heat 
as the tube was very thin. 

Everyone is familiar with the beautiful mark- 
ing on a high grade shotgun barrel, and it is 
interesting to see how these markings were 
produced. The original Damascus barrel had 
much of tradition welded into its make-up. The 
spiral tube, in the case of a high priced barrel 
was not made from virgin metal. It was thought 
that worn-out horse-shoe nails, because of their 
contact with the hoof and the earth, had spe- 
cial virtue, and so these nails with other scrap 
were puddled in an ordinary forge of charcoal 
fire and then hammered out into rods. These 
rods were twisted into 
long coils but were not 
ready yet for the ulti- 
mate coil that was to 
form the basis of the final 
barrel. These twisted 
rods, three or five in 
number, were again 
twisted into a_ bigger 
coil. The whole mass was heated, and, either 
by hand strikers or the tilt hammer, was welded 
and reduced to a flat bar. This was again 
twisted and made’ the scelp for a barrel of a 
fine fowling piece. The various components of 
the bar that made up the final scelp were, we 
see, of different character, some soft and some 
hard, but they had been combined in quite a 


The idea of concentrating manufac- 
turing operations was slow to develop 
because of cheap water power facil:- 
ties and lack of rapid transportation. 


The Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Century rifle barrels were formed 
from a lap-welded tube either by hand 
or with the aid of a tilt hammer. 






regular manner. The application of acid to 
the finished barrel brought out the figure so 
much sought after. The figure, really had 
nothing whatever to do with the shooting qual- 
ities of the barrel, but then, as well as now, 
people were willing to pay for craftsmanship. 
In the early days of iron and steel production, 
the metal had a much higher tensile strength 
lengthwise thancrosswise, 
hence the reason for the 
coil scelp and, at a later 
date, the wire wound gun 
for heavy ordnance. 

From this sketchy de- 
scription of the manufac- 
ture of gun barrels it will 
be appreciated that to 
produce a first class bar- 
rel which did not necessitate a heavy expense 
for finishing, meant hand manufacture as 
against the tilt hammer process. However, the 
barrel produced by the tilt hammer was essen- 
tially as good and much cheaper up to the time 
of finishing. 


Whitney’s Interest in Squire Scovil’s Forge 


This is where my great, great, grand- 
father, Joseph Scovil, came into the picture. 
Whitney was quite a frequent guest at Squire 
Scovil’s farm in Candlewood Hill and ‘‘Whit- 
ney,” as a given name, has appeared in every 
generation of the Scovil family down to the 
present time, so he was evidently highly es- 
teemed by the Squire. 

My grandfather was probably only one of 
several with whom Whitney contracted for his 
barrels, so there must have been something 
more interesting at Scovil’s forge than the or- 
dinary blacksmith outfit. I think it was most 
likely the type of water-wheel he was using to 
operate his tilt hammer. 

If we could have been 
on the road running over 
the hills south from Dur- 
ham to Candlewood Hill 
Valley at dusk in the fall 
of 1799, we might have 
seen an ox team coming 
down over the ledges 
drawing a two wheel cart. If we had inquired 
as to the nature of his load, the driver would 
probably have told us, “Scelps for Squire Sco- 
vil from Eli Whitney’s Arms Works in New 
Haven.” There were two types of scelps in the 
cart; one looked like the inside or beginning 
of a jelly roll,—a cylinder with an open joint 
along its length; the other resembled a tightly 
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wound coil spring,—the wire being flat instead 
of round. If we had followed the cart down 
that rough road (It is hard to conceive that 
it was any rougher in 1799 than it is today) 
we would have seen the ox team and weary 
driver stop beside a small pond with its stone 
dam and a small building nestled against the 
dam. This was Squire Scovil’s forge where the 
gun barrels were made. 

Let us now look at the tilt hammer which 
explains possibly why Whitney was interested 
in Squire Scovil’s forge. [t was impossible to 
strike light blows so necessary to produce a 
good finish with an ordinary tilt hammer. The 
motive power of the usual tilt hammer was 
either an over-shot or a so called breast water- 
wheel. The wheel in either case was of large 
diameter, sometimes as much as thirty feet, 


I surmise that this speedier method is what 
interested Whitney. This type of wheel and 
tilt hammer had a distinct advantage since it 
occupied less than half the space taken up by 
the over-shot outfit. 

France was experimenting with turbines 
around the year 1800, but it was some time 
around 1815 before any turbine appeared in 
the United States. The wheel I have attempted 
to describe looks as though it might have been 
the beginnings of a turbine but it was. not sub- 
merged and therefore used, principally, the 
kinetic energy of the water and little of the 
weight. 

Although it cannot be proved, a tradition in 
my family claims that plans for the hammers 
and water wheels, installed at the United States 
arsenal at Springfield, in what was known as 


and, as it turned but a “The Water Shops,” 
few times per minute, came from Higganum. It 
and took a long time to Squire Scovil’s water wheel occupied is, however, an_ estab- 


start and stop it was 
usually run continuously. 
The tilt hammer oper- 
ated by this wheel had 
only one speed and only 
one weight of blow. 

The Scovil forge did not have the familiar 
large overshot wheel. Only the dam and the 
building were visible from the outside, but on 
entering, a massive square timber frame was 
to be seen in one corner. There were four huge 
white oak posts, each sixteen inches square, 
connected together at the tops with timbers of 
light dimensions,—all mortised and _ tenoned 
and kept tight by wedges. Rising in the center 
of this square frame was a massive round verti- 
cal timber shaft. A cam ring or so called “wild 
cat” was fitted around this shaft near the top, 
and when the shaft turned, it depressed the 
tail end of the tilt hammer. 

The water wheel which actuated this large 
vertical shaft is most interesting and leads one 
to many conjectures. The wheel, horizontal 
on its vertical shaft, was about eight feet in 
diameter and consisted of two concentric 
wooden rings sixteen inches deep and were 
spaced little more than a foot apart. Between 
the rings were curved wooden buckets which 
were about twenty-five degrees out of the per- 
pendicular. The water from the pond flowed 
through a wooden pipe and impinged down 
against the buckets. The smith controlled the 
speed of the wheel and the speed and power of 
the tilt hammer blows by a foot Iever which 
operated a gate in the pipe. This control very 
closely approached that of the hand method. 


less than half the space of the over- 
shot style. It also closely approached 
the principle of the turbine. 


lished fact that gun bar- 
rels were welded for the 
Springfield works at 
Higganum, and that Eli 
Whitney loaned the Gov- 
ernment sixteen of his 
employees to help construct and start these 
shops. 


Whitney Completes First Government Contract 


There were few skilled mechanics in Amer- 
ica in 1800. Neither were there machine tools 
which now so simplify our mechanical opera- 
tions. Whitney, no doubt, had the idea of many 
of these machines in his ‘mind and unquestion- 
ably built and used them in his factory at Whit- 
neyville without patenting them. 

The new system of “uniform parts” did not 
come into general use without a good many 
years of testing. After completing his first con- 
tract with the United States Government suc- 
cessfully, he went to Washington, before the 
second was signed, taking with him ten pieces 
of each part of a musket. He exhibited them 
to the Secretary of War and a few army off- 
cers. He did not show a complete weapon but 
ten piles of different parts. He then selected 
One piece at random from each pile and in a 
few minutes assembled a complete musket. 
Again he got the contract. 


A Governor Approves of Whitney’s Methods 


Governor Tompkins wrote the following let- 
ter in May, 1814, which attested to the mechan- 
ical genius of Eli Whitney: 
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“I have visited Mr. Whitney's establishment at New 
Haven, and have no hesitation in saying that I consider 
it the most perfect I have ever seen: and I believe it is 
well understood that few persons in this country surpass 
Mr. Whitney in talents as a mechanic or experience as a 
manufacturer of muskets. Those which he made for us 
are generally supposed to exceed in form and quality all 
the muskets either of foreign or domestic fabrication belong- 
ing to the state and are universally preferred and selected 
by the most competent judges. 

“It is perhaps proper for me to observe further that all 
Mr. Whitney’s contracts with the State of New York have 
been performed with integrity and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the several military commissaries of the state.” 


Early Opposition to Uniformity System 


Whitney evidently made use of the tilt ham- 

mer for many of the small parts (what would 
be called drop-forging today), either finishing 
these parts wholly by special machines or, if a 
file had to be used, the filing was done to tem- 
plate. 
An expert English gun-smith had his doubts 
as to the durability of these parts made from 
stampings, as he called them. In fact, he 
doubted the feasibility of the Uniformity Sys- 
tem in general. The system was slow to be rec- 
ognized. Even as late as the World’s Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the showing of a number of 
American rifles made by the Whitney System, 
excited so much attention that the British Gov- 
ernment sent a commission to this country to 
examine the methods used, and later placed 
extensive orders for American gun-making ma- 
chines, especially milling machines. 


A Traveling Companion Aids Whitney 


On graduation from Yale, young Whitney’s 
immediate problem was to find a job. Like num- 
erous other young men he accepted the first one 
offered. He was engaged to tutor the children 
of a Georgia gentleman. 

While en route, he became acquainted with 
Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, widow of the Revolu- 
tionary general, who was returning to Savan- 
nah after a winter in the North. Upon arriving 
in Savannah, Whitney was greeted with the 
disturbing news that his employer did not need 
his services. Mrs. Greene, who had observed 
that Whitney was none too robust, and that 
he was in no condition for the return trip North, 
graciously invited him to stay in her home until 
he had fully recovered his health. 

One day Whitney noticed the poor construc- 
tion of an embroidery frame known as a “‘tam- 
bour” which his hostess was using. He promptly 
called this to Mrs. Greene’s attention and pro- 
ceeded to build her a better one, much to her 
delight. Although times were depressed, Mrs. 
Greene still entertained her friends. One of the 
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favorite topics of conversation at these parties 
was the impossibility of making the culture of 
cotton profitable on account of the immense 
amount of work necessary to separate the fibre 
from the seed. At one party Mrs. Greene ex- 
claimed (over a glass of sherry, I suspect), 
“Gentlemen, apply to my young friertd, Mr. 
Whitney—he can make anything.” She then 
showed them the tambour frame and the toys 
he had made for her children. 


Whitney Invents the Cotton Gin 


Now, as it happened, Whitney had never 
seen either cotton or cotton seed, but here was 
a mechanical problem to be solved, and he 
went at it with the crude tools at hand and 
others of his own making. Before the winter 
was over he had developed at least the basis 
of an idea for a practical machine. 


At that time one pound of cotton was con- 
sidered a good day’s work for one person. 
Whitney’s experimental machine would deliver 
fifty pounds of clean staple cotton with the aid 
of one operator. 

Mrs. Greene staged another party to cele- 
brate her new found friend’s great accomplish- 
ment. The distinguished gentlemen guests at 
the party were astonished and delighted that 
a way had been found to clean more cotton 
in one day with Whitney’s machine and one 
man’s labor than could have been cleaned for- 
merly by one man in a month. 


A Partnership is Formed 


Phineas Miller, a tutor to Mrs. Greene’s 
children, became intensely interested in Whit- 
ney’s invention and proposed a partnership in 
which he agreed to furnish the funds (Perhaps 
the funds were Mrs. Greene’s since Miller mar- 
ried her shortly after this partnership pro- 
posal), and share equally in the profits of the 
venture. A contract was signed which bears 
the date of May 27, 1793. 

The firm of Miller and Whitney started out 
with high expectations of an extensive and lu- 
crative business. Whitney returned to Connecti- 
cut and finally located a factory site on Wor- 
cester Street, New Haven,—the same street 
where I lived in my early youth. The company’s 
sanguine hopes were soon to be shattered, for 
the news leaked out and crowds came to see 
the original machine. Since the patent had not 
been granted, all were turned away. Un- 
daunted, these curiosity seekers broke into the 
building at night and stole the model. 


(Continued on page 12) 























MONG the many de- 
tails which in the 
aggregate make 
for success in 

manufacturing or the 
distribution of pro- 
ducts that of pack- 
aging has assumed 
ever increasing im- 
portance. Less than 
a generation ago 
goods were packed 
for shipment in much 
the same way that 
they had been packed 
since the beginning of 
the Machine Age. 
Waste, litter and in- 
eficiency marked the old 
packing methods. Ar- 
ticles were packed by the 
manufacturer, unpacked 
and packed again by the 
jobber or wholesaler and 
finally were unpacked 
once more by the re- 
tailer. All but a few of 
the articles were then consigned to the store- 
room where, probably, there was further loss 
from breakage or deterioration or shop wear. 


Other items of loss under the old system 
were; breakage in transit, higher cost of con- 
tainers, extra labor involved in packing and 
handling, refuse and fire hazards and extra 
freight charges. With the elevation of pack- 
aging to a science virtually all of this waste 
has been eliminated. 


A comparison of the old and modern 
methods of packing vacuum cleaners illustrates 
the inefficiency of the former. Vacuum cleaners 
formerly were shipped unassembled, heads in 
one box, handles in another and a third con- 
tained parts and accessories. After receipt of 
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Good Will In Packages 


By DUNCAN CASSIDY 


In Collaboration With 
E. J. FREEDMAN 


Division Manager, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


The Manufacturer, the Wholesaler, the Re- 
tailer and the Consumer share in the benefits 
brought about through modern packaging. 


the shipment it was neces- 
ary to unpack all of the 
boxes and to assemble 
the machines. These 
were placed in a 
storeroom where 
they accumulated 
dust until sold. 
Today vacuum 
cleaners are as- 
sembled before 
shipment and are 
packed as_ units, 
each in its own con- 
tainer. An_ interior 
packing of stays, 
ay braces, and cushions sus- 
pends the article at a dis- 
tance from top, bottom 
and sides where it is safe 
from damage. When the 
shipment arrives’ the 
dealer unpacks one or 
two of the machines for 
display purposes, while 
the remainder are stored 
in their dust-proof con- 
tainers. When a sale is effected the machine is 
delivered in its original container. This method 
reduces to its simplest terms the work of re- 
ceiving, verifying and storing the shipment. 
How much labor and time have been saved! 

To say that dealer good will has been stim- 
ulated would be an understatement. The dealer 
becomes so enthusiastic that he demands goods 
which are packed as units in clean, light and 
convenient containers. And his enthusiasm is 
not diminished when he finds that his freight 
charges have been reduced substantially. 

The benefits derived from modern packag- 
ing do not accrue solely to the wholesaler and 
retailer. As always happens when sound prin- 
ciples are applied to some phase of industry 














The vacuum cleaner box, a typical sample 
of the modern trend toward scientific pack- 
aging methods. 


all interested parties, from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer, participate in the 
advantages of the improvement. When the 
manufacturer shifts from the old containers 
to corrugated fibre the benefit to him is about 
as great as the benefit to the dealer. 

Breakage of goods in transit is virtually 
eliminated. This previously caused considerable 
loss—enough to decide frequently the success 
or failure of an enterprise. Articles scientifically 
packed do not roll, shift or wedge because they 
are firmly held in place by tough yet resilient 
stays, braces and cushions exactly adjusted to 
the shape of the contents. The material of the 
container itself is tough and resilient so that in 
combination with the interior packing a per- 
fect protection is provided against shocks or 
jolts. 


In addition, the modern containers cost much 
less than the old and can be packed more rap- 
idly, without litter or noise. They fold flat so 
that they occupy when stored only one-tenth of 
the space they contain when set up, and are 
from two to five times lighter than the old con- 
tainers. The result of these advantages is de- 
creased labor costs and substantial savings in 
the packing and shipping departments. 


At a time when goods move slowly the alert 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer is apt to give 
closer scrutiny than usual to items of organiza- 
tion, production and distribution which, taken 
singly, may seem negligible but which, in the 
aggregate, may prove vital to accelerated sales. 
The progressive dealer or manufacturer can 
hardly afford to neglect the good will and in- 
creased sales which are developed by the sci- 
entific packaging of commodities. 
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ELI WHITNEY—GUN-MAKER 


(Continued from page 10) 


The Company Meets Disaster 


The unfortunate result was that even before 
the patent was finally secured in 1794 numer- 
ous imitations had been made and set to work. 
The plan was to set up one cotton gin in each 
cotton growing neighborhood and to gin all the 
staple for every third pound of the product. 
Because of their simple construction, cotton gins 
were immediately made by hand, even by vil- 
lage carpenters, throughout the entire cotton 
belt. Although the company’s plan was vicious 
it would have been of enormous benefit if 
enough gins could have been supplied by one 
manufacturer. 


The manufacture of machines, to be con- 
structed and worked by the patentees alone, re- 
quired a large outlay which necessitated heavy 
borrowing. Mr. Miller’s money was soon ex- 
hausted and the company had to borrow at 
the rate of 20% a month. Then came the in- 
evitable law suit, in defense of the patent, which 
went against the company despite the charge of 
the judge to the jury. A crushing blow came in 
1795 when fire completely destroyed the plant 
and equipment. Efforts to sell the patent rights 
meeting with little success, Whitney sought to 
capitalize his mechanical ability by building 
guns on a heretofore unknown mass production 
basis. 


Whitney’s Legacy to the United States 


Despite Whitney’s failure to capitalize his 
invention of the cotton gin, Lord Macaulay 
characterizes him in such glowing terms as, 
“What Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the cot- 
ton gin has more than equalled in its rela- 
tion to the progress and power of the United 
States.” His development of the “Uniformity 
System” in the manufacture of guns, has had 
a profound influence on almost every industry 
since his day. I feel that his name should go 
down in history as a great mechanic rather than 
as a great inventor. 
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Data contributed by the Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants 


>PP Accounting For Capital Assets 


ANSWERS to a questionnaire recently distrib- 
uted to one hundred manufacturing concerns 
in Connecticut disclosed marked variations in 
accounting classifications and accounting prac- 
tices with respect to Capital Assets. For the 
purpose of this discussion the term ‘Capital 
Assets”’ will be restricted to mean the physical 
facilities used by an industrial plant and fre- 
quently referred to as Fixed or Permanent 
Assets. It is recognized that differences in in- 
dustries necessitate some variations in classifi- 
cations for accounting purposes. 

The generally recognized basis of setting 
up fixed assets is the cost thereof installed and 
ready for service, assuming, of course, that is 
bona fide. ‘Cost’ is generally conceded to 
mean the value paid to vendors if purchased 
trom outside interests, or material and labor 
plus overhead, if produced within the plant. 
If through poor accounting practice in past 
years it has become impossible to determine 
cost, the same result can sometimes be achieved 
by the use of an authentic appraisal on cost 
basis. 

It is considered that for accounting purposes 
original cost values should be adhered to rather 
than reproductive values. The former is a defi- 
nitely ascertainable fact, whereas the latter, 
usually, is primarily a matter of opinion. The 
depreciation provision in the accounts is in- 
tended to recover the capital expenditures ovt 
of revenue or operations; if estimated replace- 
ment cost at estimated time needed were to be 
used, a highly speculative and constantly fluc- 
tuating factor would be introduced into the 
accounting records. Replacement or sound 
values ascertained by appraisals are valuable 
for other purposes, but seldom should be in- 
troduced into the accounting set up. 

In order to aid the management in control- 
ling capital expenditures the property accounts 


should be consistently grouped and should be 
supported by supplemental records showing the 
history of each piece of equipment owned. 
Such records would afford proper bases for 
computation and distribution of depreciation 
as to production centres, departments, or div!- 
sions. Periodical check ups should be made of 
the detailed equipment ledger to verify the 
physical existence thereof and to eliminate ob- 
solete assets. Proper distinction should also be 
made as to productive facilities, versus idle 
or surplus facilities. 

The degree of control exercised over capital 
expenditures was found to vary widely. In some 
plants numerous minor expenditures were cap- 
italized, whereas in other plants only items in 
excess of the stated amount of $25—$50—$100 
were capitalized. Again, some concerns re- 
quire executive approval before capital expendi- 
tures of stated sums are undertaken, whereas 
others exercise practically no control whatever. 


> PP Corporate Records 


A recent investigation by agents of the Internal 
Revenue Department revealed extensive neglect 
on the part of small or close corporations in 
the matter of maintaining Corporate Records. 
Documentary stamps required by law in con- 
nection with original issue of capital stock had 
been ignored and transfer stamps on stock 
transfers had been neglected or omitted. 

Other matters frequently neglected were the 
holding of annual meetings, minutes of meet- 
ings were not written up or signed, and div- 
idends were paid without formal declaration. 


> PP March Meeting For Members Only 


THE March Meeting of the Hartford Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., will be devoted to a plant visita- 
tion at the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Mills, 
Thompsonville, Conn., March 17, 1931. This 


visitation will be restricted to members. 








GEORGE S. MAY, 


Cost Reduction - Sales Analysis - Cost Systems - Appraisals 





ODM Saving in Labor Costs, yet 


nith increased earnings for 


men, and no additional clerical help 


through the 


MAY COST REDUCTION 
AND BONUS PLAN... 


Mr. Gilbert D. Boyd, Supt., Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn., 
makes these significant statements— 
“We are pleased to say that we have effected a saving of 29% in our direct labor 
costs—exceeding your original estimate by 8%. 
“This has been accomplished without a reduction in wages—in fact our men 
are earning more money since the introduction of the May Bonus Plan. 
“The Plan was installed absolutely without friction. Its application to our work 
is very simple and necessitated no additional clerical help. On the contrary, 
considerable detail in our office has been eliminated. 
“The Bonus Plan for laborers and operators has been so tied with a foreman 
or supervisor’s bonus as to assure correct, efficient control of production, increased 
earnings for them, a substantial saving through a material reduction in scrap 
and waste, with greater facility in estimating costs and making layouts for 
new work.” . 


re Pe a 
The excerpts from Mr. Boyd’s letter illustrate what the May Cost 
Reduction and Bonus Plans accomplished for one Connecticut manu- 
facturer. Authentic Gould reports and data on other installations may 
be had on request. Visualize what the application of these methods 
would mean to you. 
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The Newton Die Casting Company Plant in New Haven, Connecticut 


The company, which manufactures die castings exclusively, has been 
in business for three years, and is the successor to the Marf Machine 
and Die Casting Co. and the Die Casting Division of National 


Lead Co., both previously located 


in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A branch office is maintained in Detroit, Mich. The 
floor space occupied is 87,000 square feet. 





> PP Yale & Towne Divisions to Move 


GIVING as a reason, “rapidly rising taxation” 


in Stamford, the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company announced, through its president, 
Walter C. Allen, on January 27, that the ma- 
terial handling division will be removed to the 
Philadelphia plant; part of the builders’ hard- 
ware division will be transferred to the North 
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Chicago plant; and that the executive offices 
of the company will be transferred to New 
York in the near future. Inspection of the as- 
sessment books shows that the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company’s assessment has risen 
from $2,739,855 in 1921 to $7,055,525 -in 
1929. This move, it is said, will only reduce 
the normal employment of 5000 operatives in 
Stamford by 300 persons. 
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Arthur H. Deute Resigns as Vice- 
>>> President of Billings & Spencer 


ARTHUR H. Deute, vice-president and general 
manager of the Billings & Spencer Company, 
of Hartford, resigned from that company on 
January 21 to accept a position with the Ham- 
man-Lesan Company, an advertising agency in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Deute is nationally known as an adver- 
tising and sales executive, having been pre- 
viously identified with 
leading advertising agen- 


and with the Batton, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne 
agency in New York. He 


March, 


ing the company to write down inventory by 
$210,812, together with a shrinkage in orders 
of almost 50%, were responsible for the losses. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott in $11,000,000 
> > Combine 


Tue Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, 
with a branch in New London, has recently 
formed two new subsidiaries, Merritt-Chapman 
& Williams Corporation, affliated with W. 

Horace Williams Com- 


a pany, Inc., of New Or- 
cies in Portland, Sten I AY MINUTE FLASHES ao and Merritt-Chap- 


man & Whitney Corpo- 
ration, afhliated with 


has also been a contrib- 
uting editor of Printers’ 
Ink, and has written a 
large number of business 
articles for other mag- 
azines. He began his 
new duties on March 1. 


Recent Happenings 
in the Textile Mills 
> PP of Connecticut 


Tue J. B. Martin Com- 
pany, with plants at 
Taftville and Norwich, 
started to increase its 
working force and sched- 
ule late in January. 


The Willimantic Silk, 


R. W. Reid, former vice-president and 
general manager of the Beardsley and 
Wolcott Mfg. Co. of Waterbury has just 
been elected president of that company 
to succeed Mason T. Adams. Mr. Adams’ 
duties as president of the Seth Thomas 
Clock Co. became too numerous for him 
to carry on with the Beardsley and Wol- 
cott Co. 


Crusader Bill to legalize the sale of light 
wine and beer in Connecticut defeated by 
the House on March 3d. 


Senate sustains Muscle Shoals veto by 
President Hoover by a vote of 34 to 49. 


Whitney Brothers Com- 
pany of Duluth and De- 
troit. These subsidiaries 
were formed to provide 
continent-wide construc- 
tion service, inland or 
seaboard, throughout the 
western hemisphere. Wil- 
liam H. Baker, president 
of the Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corporation, is 
chairman of the board of 
both subsidiaries. The 
major operations of the 
corporation for the past 
70 years have been de- 
voted to maritime sal- 
vage, including floating 


Inc., has just announced 
that it will build an addi- 
tional one-story _ brick 
plant 53 feet by 222 feet, 
to be used for silk throwing. This company is 
now employing 325 hands, and like the Kobe 
Silk Company, a subsidiary, is constantly in- 
creasing its production. 


At New London, officials of the Edward 
Bloom Company have just announced that 
owing to the increase in orders received, it has 
been necessary to increase the working hours 
and to add a number of additional hands. 


For the first time since its organization in 
1906, the Lawton Mills Corporation, of Plain- 
field, Connecticut, manufacturers of fine cotton 
goods and rayon mixtures, wrote off an operat- 
ing loss of $26,903 for the year 1930. After 
deducting interest, taxes and depreciation 
charges there was a deficit of $137,901. Sharp 
declines in prices of silk, rayon and cotton, caus- 


shipments to Brazil. 


President Hoover lifts embargo on arms 


derrick work, heavy 
lighterage, and long dis- 
tance towing. 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
Inc., Experience Reflects General 
>>> Business Conditions in 1930 


CONSOLIDATED Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
Inc., reports that for the year 1930 the oper- 
ations of the company showed satisfactory net 
earnings. Despite the fact that these earnings 
were smaller than those of preceding years, 
they deserve a favorable comment based on 
the recognition of more strenuous business con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the past year. 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
Inc., with plants in Bridgeport and Boston, 
manufactures recording and controlling instru- 
ments, gauges, valves and other steam special- 
ties. As these products are used virtually by 
every industry, the showing of the company 
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for 1930 reflects very ac- 
curately the general de- 
cline of business during 
that period. 
Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Company, Inc., 


is a subsidiary of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., and the latter is the 
sole owner of its capital 
stock. 


SPEAKER: 


All interested parties are invited to attend 


Hamden Factory to 
> PP Close 


THE weaving departments of the Hamden 
plant of the American Mills Company were 
shifted to the West Haven and Waterbury 
plants early in February. About 30 hands have 
been retained to carry on the dye work and 
silk and cotton winding jobs for the West 
Haven and Waterbury plants. Under normal 
conditions the plant employed about 250 per- 
sons, many of whom lived in the sixteen houses 
owned by the American Mills Company in 
Hamden. 


Census of Manufacturers Discloses 
> PP Gain of Seven Billions 


THE United States Census of Manufacturers 
for the year 1929, recently made public by 
LaVerne Beals, chief statistician of the Census 
of Manufacturers, shows the total value of 
products made in the United States during the 
12-month period to be $69,417,515,929. This 
total is the highest in the history of the country 
and shows a gain of almost seven billions over 
the 1927 census figures. The census recognized 
331 industries. This is the first time prelim- 
inary reports have ever been completed in the 
same year that the data was collected. 


There were three industries that showed 
products for 1929 valued at more than three 
billions; three that were in excess of two bil- 
lions; and nine that were in excess of the one 
billion mark. The automobile industry led all 
others with a total production in excess of $3,- 
700,000,000. The other two industries in the 
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three-billions class were 
the meat packing indus- 
try, and the iron and 
steel industry. Those 
which appeared in the 
two billions class were: 
the foundry machine 
shop industry, followed 
in order by petroleum re- 
fining and supplies in- 
dustries. The nine indus- 
tries which produced 
goods valued at more 
than one billion dollars were: bread and other 
bakery products; cigars and cigarettes; cotton 
goods; car and general construction repairs; 
flour and other grain mill products; lumber 
and timber products; motor vehicle bodies and 
parts; printing and publishing—book and job 
work; printing and publishing of newspapers 
and periodicals. 


Donnelley Corporation to Compile 
> PP Eastern Industrial Directory 


THE Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, of 
350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois, is now 
compiling a new edition of its Eastern Indus- 
trial Directory, in which it plans to give one 
free listing to each manufacturer located in 
the states covered in this compilation. The list- 
ings will appear under classifications which best 
represent the business of each individual con- 
cern. George A. Deveneau, editor of the publi- 
cation, is in complete charge of all classifica- 
tion detail. 


Arnold Electric Company Acquired by 
> PP Scovil Manufacturing Co. 


Tue Arnold Electric Company of Racine, 
Wisconsin, was purchased on January 22, by 
the Hamilton-Beach Company, a subsidiary of 
the Scovil Manufacturing Company of Water- 
bury. The Arnold company has a capital stock 
of $100,000, employs 100 persons in normal 
times, and has been manufacturing a line of 
vibrators, drink mixers and dispensers, similar 
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Reading from left to right: Fred P. King, Master Mechanic; Napoleon Carrier, Overseer of 
Carding; Harold M. Pingree, Overseer of Spinning; Joseph Green, Overseer of Spooling 
and Warping; Joseph H. Diggett, Overseer of Twisting; Alfred V. Cournoyer, Overseer 
of Weaving; Henry Cooper, Overseer of Cloth Room; William S. Hunter, Per- 
sonnel Manager; Charles W. Young, Superintendent. 


to those of the Hamilton-Beach Company. 


> PP Communists Dealt Blow in Danbury 


AFTER they were given two weeks in which to 
settle a strike for Danbury hat workers, Com- 
munist leaders were overthrown by a vote of 
two to one on January 20. The workers voted 
to return to work on a basis which met with 
the approval of Edward J. Hickey, owner of 
the shop. After June Croll, the fiery Commu- 
nist leader from New Haven, refused all con- 
ciliatory efforts and made futile attempts to 
stampede the workers, she was ejected from 
the meeting. 


Goodyear Cotton Mills Make Seventeen 
> PP Months No-Lost-Time-Accident Record 


THE Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., of Good- 
year, Connecticut, a subsidiary of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
completed 17 months of operation without a 
lost-time-accident at the close of business on 
December 31, 1930. This company had an av- 
erage of 394 men employed during this period 
in the manufacture of combed and carded cot- 
ton fabrics. It is the only mill out of 7 cotton 
mills, owned by the Goodyear interests, which 
has a clean slate thus far in the contest between 
these mills which ends on June 1, 1931. 


The record of the Goodyear Cotton Mills, 
Inc., has been brought about by the complete 
cooperation of the operatives in the plant with 
the Safety Engineering Service of the tna 
Life Insurance Company, and is believed to 
rank second in the state to the two-year no- 
lost-time accident record, completed by the 
Union Drawn Steel Company, of Hartford, 
August 24, 1930. 


Gray Telephone Company Nets Six 
> PP Dollars a Share 


Tue Gray Telephone Pay Station Company, of 
Hartford, shows gross profits for the year 
ending December 31, 1930, of $1,060,669, and 
a net profit of $900,192, the latter being equiv- 
alent to slightly more than six dollars a share 
on the ten dollar par stock of the company. 
The surplus was also increased by $300,193 
during the twelve months ending December 31. 
Total dividends of $600,000 have been paid 
by the company during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1930, or $75,000 greater than 
those paid out in 1929. 


Baker and Bedell Promoted by 
>>> Telephone Company 


At the directors’ meeting of the Southern New 


England Telephone Company on February 3, 
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Ellis B. Baker, general auditor, was made vice- 
president in charge of accounts and fiance, 
and George H. Bedell, chief accountant, was 
elected general auditor to succeed Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Baker has been with the Southern New 
England Telephone Company since October 
1, 1899, when he became manager of the Mer- 
iden exchange. He was transferred to head- 
quarters in New Haven as superintendent of 
the company’s branch exchange department on 
October 1, 1900, and since then has advanced 
through several intermediary positions to his 
present high post. 

Mr. Bedell, who succeeds 
Mr. Baker, has been in the 
telephone business since Au- 
gust 17, 1908, when he en- 
tered the revenue accounting 
department of the New 
York Telephone Company. 
Mr. Bedell came to the 
Southern New England Tel- 
ephone Company as chief 
traveling auditor on August 
17, 1917. Later in July, 
1921, he became chief ac- 
countant which position he 
held until his recent promo- 
tion to the position of gen- 
eral auditor. 


New Pants Shop to 
PPP Open in Norwich 


THe Mann Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., of New 
York City, recently leased 
the entire top floor of the 
old West Side Silk mill, now owned by the 
Carpenter Manufacturing Company, where it 
began the production of trousers and knickers 
during the second week of February. The com- 
pany is said to employ 75 to 100 hands, and 
has a capacity for manufacturing 5000 to 6000 
pairs of trousers and knickers per week, with 
plenty of room for expansion. Jacob Wise- 
man and Nathan Mann are the incorporators. 


> PP Detroit Speed-up Aids Plants in Hartford 


RECENT growing activity in the Detroit area 
was reflected in Hartford by a noticeable in- 
crease in orders coming from that section to 
the Whitney Manufacturing Company, the 
Allen Manufacturing Company and the Billings 
& Spencer Company. Other companies in Con- 
necticut will undoubtedly reap the benefits of 
increased production in the Detroit area within 
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the next 30 to 60 days. 


Southern New England Telephone 
> PP Company Shows Progress 


THE Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany’s report for the year ending December 
31, 1930, showed a net increase of 7,291 tel- 
ephones. President Knight said that this in- 
crease was largely accomplished through the 
energetic promotion of telephone sales activ- 
ities on the part of the entire personnel under 

the so-called Everybody Sell- 


ing Plan which was _in- 
augurated in the fall of 
1929. 


Maxim Company 
Installs Silencer in 
>>> Bushnell Memorial 


THE second Maxim win- 
dow silencer to be installed 
in Hartford has been placed 
in the manager’s office at the 
Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, where it is said to be 
proving its efficiency both as 
a deadener of noises and as 
a ventilating agent. Plans 
for the production of the 
new silencer on a commercial 
scale are said to be well 
under way, according to 
Hiram Percy Maxim, in- 
ventor of the device and 
head of the Maxim Silencer 
Company, Hartford. 


George S. Hawley Proposed as 
>PP U.S. Chamber Director 


THE candidacy of George S. Hawley, of 
Bridgeport, for director representing New 
England in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was officially announced by the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce on Febru- 
ary 11. 

Mr. Hawley is president and director of the 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company; president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Bridgeport; 
former director of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut; attorney-at-law with 
membership in National, Connecticut and 
Bridgeport bar associations; president of the 
Connecticut Gas Light Association and a mem- 
ber of the American Gas Association; a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut State Council of the 
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New England Council, and a director of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. He has 
served on important committees dealing with 
national, regional, industrial, legislative and 
technical matters. Mr. Hawley is exceptionally 
well qualified for duties devolving upon a di-. 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Those who sponsored Mr. Hawley’s candi- 
dacy are: Henry Trumbull of Plainville, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce; Johannes Schiott of Bridgeport, presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce ; 
H. I. Harriman of Boston, Massachusetts, 
president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce ; 
John C. Fox of Rutland, Vermont, president 
of the Vermont State Chamber of Commerce; 
and James W. Knox, of Hartford, president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. The 
New England states which comprise the first 
election district of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States have two directors on the 
board for terms of two years, each elected in 
alternate years at the annual meeting, which 
this year will be held in Atlantic City, April 
27 to May 2. 


>>> Manning, Bowman Elects New President 


THe Manning, Bowman & Company, of Meri- 
den, recently elected B. M. Tassie, former vice- 
president and general manager, as president 
of the company. Mr. Tassie has been with the 
company for the past sixteen years, fourteen 
years of which he was manager of the Pacific 
Coast business of the concern. 


Waterbury Steel Ball Company has 
>> P $25,000 Fire 


DAMAGES estimated at $25,000 were caused 
by fire which ravaged the hardening plant of 
the Waterbury Steel Ball Company on Feb- 
ruary 3. The interior of the one-story brick 
building was completely destroyed, together 
with the almost complete ruin of the machinery 
in the hardening plant. 


Omo and Russell Manufacturing 
>>> Companies Increase Business 


THE Omo Manufacturing Company, of Mid- 
dletown, makers of dress shields, are now work- 
ing on a five and a half day week basis with 
approximately 115 persons employed. A num- 
ber of old hands are returning to work and 
business is now said to equal that of any pre- 
vious period in the history of the firm. 

According to recent reports, a few depart- 
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ments of the Russell Manufacturing Company 
are now working 24 hours a day on two shifts, 
and employing some extra help. 


> PP Ingersoll Made Scout Council Leader 


PHELPs Ingersoll, second vice-president and 
general manager of the Wilcox Crittenden and 
Company, Inc., was recently elected president 
of the Middlesex Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of 
America, to succeed Simon R. LaPlace of Deep 
River, who has just completed two terms as 
president. E. Kent Hubbard, president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, was 
named honorary president. 


Curtiss-Way Company Awarded Meriden 
> PP Printing Contract 


THE Curtiss-Way Company, Inc., printers and 
publishers in Meriden, was recently awarded 
a contract for the publication of the monthly 
proceedings of the court of common council, by 
Robert J. Donahue, chairman of the printing 
committee of the city council in Meriden. Three 
other printing concerns were said to have 
placed their bids for this order. 


> PP New President for Chance Vought 


EuGENE E. Wilson, president of the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation, of Bridgeport, was 
elected president of the Chance Vought Cor- 
poration, of East Hartford, at the meeting of 
the board of directors held during the first 
week of February. He will also hold his pres- 
ent post as head of the Bridgeport concern. 
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> PP First O & O Ship Receives Naval Flag 


MarKING the initial ship of the Oceanic & Ori- 
ental Navigation Company, Oriental service, to 
receive the United States Naval Reserve Flag, 
the Golden Star, commanded by Captain Ole 
Lee, was accorded that honor here yesterday 
at Pier 26 of the American- Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, managing agent of the line. 


Commodore Geo. W. Bauer, aided by Com- 
mander R. L. Reichmuth, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander W. C. Toose from the 12th Naval Dis- 
trict, presented the warrant to Captain Lee, 
after which the Naval Emblem was hoisted to 
the Golden Star’s masthead. 


Captain Robert Dollar Sees End of 
> PP World Slump 


RETURNING from a ninety-four day trip around 
the world by rail, water, airplane, jinrickshaw, 
and motor, Captain Robert Dollar wrote Mr. 
W. Harry King, editor of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Bulletin, giving an optimistic picture of 
world business conditions. His letter follows 
in part. 


“T had the privilege of talking with the big men of each 
country I visited, in addition to calling on 735 merchants 
and shippers, thereby obtaining first hand information... . 

“Conditions in China are probably worse than elsewhere 
. . . However, in talking with General Chiang Kai-shek, 
the president of China, he assured me that the war is at 
an end, and ultimately they will have a gold basis . . . I 
though the Philippine Islands were suffering less than other 
countries ... Japan is holding her own...... 

“From what I saw of conditions in general, I should say 
that the slump has reached the bottom. In fact, in some 
commodities, slight improvement is noticeable......... 

“You ask what is the best method of increasing patronage. 
My answer to that is this: Follow the example of other na- 
tions who demand of their citizens that they shall travel on 
their own flag ships, and who, more particularly, ship all 
their freight on their own ships....... 

“The American ships are particularly handicapped in this 
respect by many of our largest shippers persistently ship- 
ping on foreign flag ships. If this could be changed it would 
be of iasting benefit to the American Merchant Marine. 


“Very truly yours, 
ROBERT DOLLAR” 
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The German synthetic gasoline plant which 
began production on June 1, 1929, has been 
forced to close indefinitely due to the world 
market price of gasoline and the strained con- 
dition of the finances of its backers. 


The Polish coal industry has been placed in 
the control of the Polish Minister of Industry 
and Commerce for a period of three years, by 
order of a recent presidential decree. 


Invention of a new type of internal combus- 
tion engine, said to accomplish with fuel oil, 
the easily controlled power production obtained 
from steam, was recently announced in London. 
The engine was developed by Joseph Maine, 
designer of racing car chassis for Captain Mal- 
colm Campbell, British speed ace. 


Japan is increasing her efforts to export cop- 
per produced in excess of domestic require- 
ments, according to a recent report from Trade 
Commissioner William S$. Dowd of Tokyo. 

€ 


A cooperative society to provide temporary 
clerical work for unemployed persons was re- 
cently formed by the municipal government 
and business firms in Basel, Switzerland. 


The Swedish Ball-Bearing Company is now 
considering the erection of another ball-bearing 
plant in Moscow, which, if completed, will 
triple the present output. 
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J. Howland Gardner Retires as General 
Manager of New England Steamship 
>> P Company 


J. Howland Gardner, of Lyme, Connecticut, 
who for the past two years has been president 
and general manager of the New England 
Steamship Company, retired from his position 
as general manager on February |. He was suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Lofland, marine superintendent 
of the railroad in the Harlem River division, 
who will take on the management of the steam- 
ship company in addition to his present duties. 
Mr. Gardner is now taking a six months’ leave 
of absence before resuming his duties as pres- 
ident. 


> PP Lighterage Service 


Tue New Haven Railroad is said to be mak- 
ing a study to determine whether or not they 
will sublet their lighterage service in New York 
harbor to the Spencer Company. While lighter- 
age rates would not be affected by such action, 
on the part of the New Haven, shippers are 
interested in a continuance of the present serv- 
ice which is now as nearly perfect as it seems 
possible to make it. 


Rail and Water Rates to Central 
>> P Territory 


NUMEROUS conferences have recently been held 
by representatives of the water lines along the 
Atlantic Coast and executives of the Eastern 
and Western rail lines, to determine the basis 
for the establishment of so-called differential 
rates and routes from eastern points to destina- 
tions in Trunk Line as well as Central terri- 
tory. It appears that the rail carriers are not 
willing to participate in differential rates on any 
basis lower than the present scale provides; 
that it, 7¢ first-class, scaled on the percentage 
relationship prescribed by the Commission in 
the Eastern Class Rate Investigation. This does 
not appear to be consistent with the proposed 
rates from New York city to the same destina- 
tion territory, which are now understood to be 
on the basis of 8-7-6-4-4-3, which, of course, do 





not conform to the percentage relationship of 
classes applied to the first-class differential. 

The rail lines are now in a position to dom- 
inate this situation, since the Commission has 
taken from the water lines the permission to 
issue non-concurring rates to and from points 
on rail lines, thus making it necessary to obtain 
the concurrence of the railroads prior to the 
publication of joint rates. 


Grouping Between New England and 
>PP Trunk Line Territory 


As a result of the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, the New England Freight Association has 
for some time given consideration to the 
method to be used in the publication of freight 
rates between New England and Trunk Line 
Territories. Since the Trunk Line carriers have 
consistently refused to depart from adherence 
to the scale prescribed by the Commission and 
since the New England carriers are unwilling 
to recommend other than a very limited group- 
ing, it is now apparent that the New England 
lines in conjunction with the Trunk Lines, in- 
tend to start the compilation of the New Eng- 
land Trunk Line tariff on the 20-mile base 
point plan. 

Although this method will undoubtedly re- 
duce the cost of tariff publication, it is unsat- 
isfactory from the shippers’ viewpoint, as it 
will produce a scale of rates even higher than 
authoried by the Commission and to all out- 
ward appearances cannot be justified. 


Latest Reports on Eastern Class Rate 
>> P Investigation 


A further report on reconsideration of the 
Eastern Class Rate case was made public about 
February 16th. None of the modifications 
granted in the report are of material interest 
to New England shippers as the majority of 
petitions for modification of prior findings were 
denied. 

The Commission has found, with respect to 
rates to and from points in Trunk Line terri- 
tory, that the 5¢ charge which was to be added 
to the basic rates to take care of certain de- 
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liveries in and about New York, would disrupt 
the uniform class percentages. In view of this 
they have prescribed constructive mileages 
which are to be added to the basic rates in 
place of the 5¢ charge. 

Some of the carriers have filed applications 
and are seeking authority; (1) to establish and 
maintain, over all routes the lowest rate con- 
structed over any route upon the basis pre- 
scribed in this proceeding; (2) to maintain by 
differential all-rail and rail-water routes, rates 
related to the rate between the same points by 
the standard all-rail routes. The Commission 
has ruled that the questions raised in petitions 
seeking further modification of findings concern- 
ing rail-water rates shall be reserved for future 
consideration, and in addition have made cer- 
tain changes and corrections of clerical and 
typographical errors. 

An announcement has just been made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the ef- 
fective date of the establishment of rates in 
the Eastern Class Rate Investigation has been 
advanced from April 1 to June 15. 


>PP Reciprocity of Motor Vehicle Operation 


Ir is understood that certain organizations in 
New England states are endeavoring to bring 
about a greater degree of reciprocity as to the 
operation of motor vehicles within the six 
states. Complete reciprocity is highly desirable 
since many manufacturers, evidently unfamiliar 
with the Maine registration law have found it 
necessary to take out a full year’s registration 
in that state on a commercial vehicle of more 
than 1% tons capacity, even though such ve- 
hicle might have made only a single trip into 
the state. Massachusetts also has what might 
be termed an unfriendly 30-trip law with re- 
spect to commercial vehicles entering that state. 


>>> New Haven Reduces Ferry Car Minimum 


THE minimum weight necessary to obtain free 
switching service on less than car load ship- 
ments from private sidings to transfer stations, 
not requiring re-handling by station force at 
point of origin, was reduced from 8,000 to 
4,000 pounds. This reduction was made effec- 
tive on February 16. A like reduction was made 
on inbound shipments of less than car load 
freight to be switched to private sidings, pro- 
viding such shipments do not require handling 
by station force at: destination. 


>> P Final Order Issued in Split Delivery Case 
THe United States Shipping Board has ac- 
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cepted the recommendation of Examiner Harry 
S. Brown contained in his tentative report in 
docket No. 45 Associated Jobbers and Manu- 
facturers vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, et al., that the practice of certain 
inter-coastal lines of permitting the splitting of 
deliveries of carload shipments at Pacific Coast 
Ports be found unduly prejudicial. 


The United States Shipping Board found 
this practice of certain inter-coastal lines split- 
ting the delivery of shipments at the various 
Pacific Coast Ports to be unlawful and by order 
issued December 5, 1929, instructed some six- 
teen inter-coastal steamship lines to abstain 
from such practices. The petition filed !ater by 
the Argonaut and Isthmian Steamship Lines 
caused the order of the Board to be suspended 
and the case re-opened for further hearing. 


As a result of the further investigation, the 
United States Shipping Board has, by order 
issued on January 14, 1931, required the de- 
fendant inter-coastal line carriers to adjust their 
rates and charges effective within thirty days 
therefrom, so that in the future all carload 
shipments split delivered at Pacific Coast Ports 
would be subject to a charge of ten cents per 
hundred pounds higher than the rates on sim- 
ilar carload shipments delivered to one port. 
Subsequent court action brought before the 
Federal Court in New York by the Isthmian 
and Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., has caused 
the Shipping Board to postpone the effective 
date of this split delivery rule from February 
13th to sixty days from that date. 


New England Shippers Advisory Board 
> PP to Meet in March 


THe New England Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its next meeting at Springfield on 
March 19th, according to information received 
at this office on February 10. 


>> P Intercoastal Conference Dissolved 


Tue United States Intercoastal Conference 
was dissolved during the second week of Feb- 
ruary, and all the subscribers to the United 
States Inter-coastal Conference Westbound 
Minimum Rate List were advised that this 
tariff was suspended effective February 13, no 
arrangement being made for any further sup- 
plementary service. It now becomes necessary 
for shippers to deal directly with the individ- 
ual lines relative to future rate adjustments. 
The Traffic Department of the Association will 
be glad to give further advice and cooperation. 
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Foreign Trade Survey of New England 
>> P Released 


MANUFACTURERS contemplating the expan- 
sion of their sales programs into foreign fields, 
as well as seasoned Connecticut exporters who 
contributed to the first Foreign Trade Survey 
of New England, undertaken in October, 1929, 
by the Department of Commerce and conducted 
in this state largely by the Association, have 
been looking forward with considerable inter- 
est to the publication of results as a means of 
measuring past effort and as a guide in plan- 
ning future quotas. 

The 1928 foreign sales experience of 406 
manufacturers in every industry in Connecti- 
cut and 2,055 in New England is examined, 
tabulated and studied from every possible angle 
in the report now available at the Association’s 
headquarters. The report consists of a 65 page 
pamphlet containing 55 charts and tables and 
deals exhaustively with such topics as the value 
and nature of New England exports, the prin- 
cipal products exported, exports by individual 
states, destinations of exports, by states, and 
by industries, foreign markets for individual 
New England products, ports and routes of 
export shipment from New England by states, 
with reasons for port selections, trade prac- 
tices, methods and trends, and similar data on 
import trade. 

Among the interesting facts brought out by 
the survey is that over 78% of the reported 
export shipments from Connecticut moved via 
the port of New York, whereas less than 1% 
moved via Boston, with a large portion of: the 
remainder going to Canada by rail. Still more 
interesting is the fact that of the export ship- 
ments reported as leaving Massachusetts in 
1928, nearly 57% were luseandia via New 
York with less than 22% moving through the 
port of Boston, and 4% less to Canada by rail 
than in the case of Connecticut. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of the 
study to foreign sales managers in Connecti- 
cut is that showing for the first time the destin- 
ation and value 2 export shipments in each in- 
dustry by states. Heretofore the only available 





figures of this nature have been those for the 
entire country, in various sections of which com- 
petitive conditions differ to an extent that ren- 
ders comparison and deduction difficult. 

Six months were devoted to the gathering 
of information alone, in order that the experi- 
ence of no New England exporter might be 
omitted, thus rendering the survey the most 
complete and comprehensive of its kind ever 
undertaken. 

The Association gratefully acknowledges in 
behalf of the Department of Commerce the co- 
operation of each of its members contributing 
to the survey. Copies of the report may be 
secured upon request by mailing 15¢ in coin or 
postage to the Association’s headquarters. 


>>> Foreign Credits and Collections 


THE exporter needs to know today, as never 
before, those obstacles which his customers 
must overcome, and gains or loses good will 
to the extent to which he manifests intelligent, 
conservative co-operation. The extent of the 
co-operation between the exporter and the for- 
eign buyer in meeting difficult credit situations 
is the measure of confidence enjoyed; and con- 
fidence between buyer and seller at all times is 
the chief essential of successful business oper- 
ations. 

The following current summary regarding 
credits and collections, as well as conditions and 
events affecting the standard of individual for- 
eign firms, serves to supplement the sales in- 
formation reports on individual foreign firms 
that are available without charge through the 
Association’s headquarters. 

France.—Commercial and industrial condi- 
tions are reported to be much less favorable 
during recent months. Credits have a tendency 
to be more stringent and collections more dif- 
ficult. 

Switzerland——The comparatively favorable 
conditions in credits and collections in this 
country have diminished somewhat. Importa- 
tions made by Swiss agents are generally re- 
duced to serve the conservative trend in buying. 

Germany.—Very little change is reported in 
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the German credit and collection situation. With 
sharp reductions in prices, the usual January 
sales resulted in unexpectedly large turnovers. 

England.—Depression has existed in the 
Manchester district for several years, so that 
the past 12 months have been merely more in- 
tense than in preceding periods. An indication 
of the basic strength of industry in the Man- 
chester district is seen in the comparatively few 
bankruptcies in this area during the year 1930; 
the total number of firms receiving judicial 
orders issued during the year was only 315, 
while the average number for the past eight 
years, to and including 1929, was 319 per year. 

The total losses throughout the year to 
creditors, company shareholders, and other per- 
sons, interested in the judicial proceedings, 
amounted to £2,652,433 ($12,890,824). 

The profits earned during 1930 by 37 in- 
dividual firms representing the principal indus- 
tries within the Manchester district show a 
total of £7,429,737 in 1930, as compared with 
£7,667,766 during 1929—or a decline of only 
3.1 per cent. 

Cuba.—Pessimism is reported in commercial 
and financial circles throughout the Provinces 
of Matanzas and Santa Clara, where business 
is quite depressed. Credits and collections are 
difficult. 

Panama.—A more optimistic tone is re- 
ported in business circles as merchants are pre- 
paring for the annual fleet concentration, which 
took place about the middle of February. Col- 
lections are slow. 

Argentina.—Depreciation in peso exchange 
has had a discouraging effect upon trade. A 
great number of importers, who have been 
holding their remittances for a change for the 
better, have been practically forced to close 
their books at the end of December, simply 
settling their accounts and taking the losses. 


Peru.—According to one exporter, sales and 
collection conditions are serious in Lima and 
in the cotton and sugar districts. In general, 
credits and collections are difficult. 

Canada.—Country collections in general are 
reported to be slow. Collections in Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Edmonton are slow, while 
fair conditions are reported in Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw. 


Manchuria.—Trade has gradually dimin- 
ished since September, when it became evident 
that the market for the new crops was weak. 
Prices of commodities have reached such low 
levels that farmers refuse to sell and capital 
is tied up. In addition to poor trade in other 








lines, kerosene oil sales have also fallen off, in- 
dicating the inability of the farmers to buy 
ordinary necessities. 

India.—The economic situation in Burma 
appears to have taken a turn for the worse, 
with the continued decline of rice prices during 
November and December. Burmese cultivators 
—many of whom are in debt—have found it 
dificult to obtain advances from Indian money 
lenders—the principal source of credit in the 
rural districts—and, in consequence, purchasing 
power has been reduced and collections have 
become more difficult. 

The situation is to be met by caution in 
granting even D/P terms to any importing 
houses not enjoying an excellent credit stand- 
ing. Several foreign concerns are in liquidation 
or are contemplating further reduction in their 
Rangoon activities. 

Porto Rico.—Collections are reported to be 
good—particularly in the San Juan district. 


Labeling Parcel Post Packages for 
> PP Mexico 


PARCELS imported into Mexico by first-class 
mail or parcel post should have a label or tag 
attached, which describes the contents of the 
package in detail and states that it may be 
opened for customs inspection at its destination. 
Parcels imported in either of these ways, that 
do not carry a label or tag with these notations 
are subject to triple the usual amount of im- 
port duty, according to article 345 of the cus- 
toms law, since in this case Mexican postal law 
requires the presence of the recipient before 
the package can be opened by the customs or 
postal employee for the purpose of assessing 
duty. 

It is believed that this requirement will be 
satisfied if these notations are entered on labels 
or tags prepared and attached by the sender, 
or on the customs declaration or green tag fur- 
nished by the postoffice, which are now required 
in the United States on mail packages going 
abroad containing dutiable articles. 


PPP Declaring Machinery for Export 


THE Industrial Machinery Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington has recently forwarded to all ma- 
chinery manufacturers on its mailing list a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Shippers’ Guide in De- 
claring Machinery for Export,” containing a 
specimen shippers’ export declaration; a classi- 
fication of industrial machinery for export, ar- 
ranged by groups; an alphabetical classifica- 
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tion; and a glossary of terms. Connecticut ma- 
chinery manufacturers not having received this 
pamphlet, may secure copies free of charge up- 
on request to the Association’s headquarters. 


Foreign Demand for Connecticut 
> PP Specialties 


SOME exporters during the past year have 
spoken of their diminished orders as though 
this business had been taken away from them 
by their foreign competitors, but a brief glance 
at their trade shows that foreign competitors 
have also suffered recessions, and in many in- 
stances more severe ones than ours, according 
to the Specialties Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It is there- 
fore highly important for manufacturers to 
keep in mind that the 1930 set back was merely 
a world-wide lag in buying. When resumption 
of buying begins, exporters must be well pre- 
pared to meet the requirements and demands 
of their foreign customers to cope with the 
keenest kind of foreign competition. 


This means that export markets must be 
given sustained and sympathetic attention and 
that agents be given the best possible support 
and encouragement in holding and expanding 
their markets. Any negligence on the part of 
manufacturers or lack of courage will mean a 
definite future loss. Foreign competitors will 
be keenly alert to take advantage of any psy- 
chological weakness displayed by our export- 
ing manufacturers and to capitalize upon any 
neglect or false steps in their dealings with 
over-seas agents and customers. The necessity 
for aaa their efforts in the domestic 
market must not become the cause or excuse 
for neglect of export outlets. Despite depression 
in the world’s markets, despite waves of na- 
tionalism, despite growing industrialism, for- 
eign trade will resume its growth, and never 
has it been more vitally important. 


Curtailment of production in some instances 
may mean a certain indifference to orders com- 
ing in from abroad. This may be added to by 
uncertainty regarding the financial responsibil- 
ity of foreign importing firms, to say nothing 
of doubts regarding economic and political con- 
ditions obtaining abroad. It is safe to assume 
that there was a certain amount of left-over 
stocks from 1929. On the other hand, the 


hand-to-mouth buying during the past year is 
some evidence that present merchandise stocks 
are low. Under existing conditions it is best 
to forget 1929 and establish 1930 sales as a 
basis 


or rebuilding our export markets. In- 





deed, there should be encouragement now that 
monthly transactions can be compared with 
the lean 1930 figures instead of the inflated 
totals registered in 1929. The present should 
offer a splendid opportunity for a thorough 
survey of foreign outlets and the establishment 
of closer contacts with foreign agents. It is 
quite easy to keep an agent in an enthusiastic 
state of mind in prosperous times but it is an- 
other problem to retain his confidence and op- 
timism in time of depression. Quotas set two 
years ago mean nothing to-day and manufac- 
turers of specialties will have to adjust their 
contracts and policies to take care of this emer- 
gency period. Those who take this opportunity 
to plan a rebuilding of their export business on 
a sound basis will reap their reward in ensuing 
years but any weak-kneed policy and _ half- 
hearted effort is likely to result in permanent 
loss. 


Specialties of types widely manufactured in 
Connecticut have not lost prestige abroad, po- 
tential possibilities are just as good as they 
were in the latter phases of other depressions. 
The same attitude should be maintained toward 
the rebuilding of our foreign trade as must be 
maintained in the rebuilding of our domestic 
business. 


>PP Brazilian Import Duties Increased 


Tue Brazilian government has again estab- 
lished a new official ratio between the gold and 
paper milreis, of 1 gold milreis to 6.046 paper 
milreis, resulting in an increase in Brazilian im- 
port duties of approximately 5 per cent of the 
previous rates, according to a cable from the 
U. S. Commercial Attaché at Rio de Janeiro. 


This percentage of increase varies more or 
less in accordance with the official valuation es- 
tablished in the tariff for the purpose of col- 
lecting the 2 per cent gold port tax, which is 
collected at all major Brazilian ports except 
Santos. 


For example: A nominal rate of 1000 per 
kilo formerly worked out to an actual rate of 
4083 paper milreis per kilo, including the 2 
per cent gold port tax, due to the procedure of 
collecting the nominal import duty 60 per cent 
in gold and 40 per cent in paper, as required 
by Brazilian law. With the new official ratio be- 
tween gold and paper, the actual duty rate 
would be 4269 paper milreis per kilo. Simi- 
larly, a nominal ad valorem rate of 50 per cent 
used to work out to 204.15 per cent; the pres- 
ent actual rate would be 213.45 per cent ad 
valorem. 
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> PP General Summary 


Statistical data indicate that, in spite of con- 
siderable irregularity in the movements of the 
Connecticut business curve in January, some 
further easing of general business activity oc- 
curred. The number of man-hours worked in 
factories again declined sharply but freight car- 


In the United States also, business activity 
was marked by irregularity in January. While 
the majority of the composite indexes for gen- 
eral business throughout the country revealed 
some recession from December, many of the 
individual items such as freight car-loadings 
and electric power production remained at or 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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loadings originating in fourteen cities advanced 
slightly and was well above the low point 
reached last summer. Activity in cotton textile 
mills receded somewhat after increasing sub- 
stantially in December but, on the other hand, 
bank debits to individual accounts moved up- 
ward for the second consecutive month. Metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven Road re- 
mained virtually unchanged from December. 
On the whole, the.level of general business 
moved unevenly and indications at the present 
time are that further unevenness will charac- 
terize its movements during the next few 
months. 
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near the level of the preceding month. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and pig-iron expanded by 
more than the usual seasonal amount and the 
increase in unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation was the largest January in- 
crease in three years. Automobile production 
was greater than in December but failed to 
make the normal seasonal gain by a consider- 
able margin. However, the February output is 
reported to be expanding over January in ap- 
proximately seasonal proportions. Activity in 
cotton textile mills was little changed from De- 
cember but sales of cotton cloth increased sub- 
stantially and exceeded production by 18%. As 
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a consequence, unfilled orders showed a gain 
for the month and stocks on hand declined. 
Wholesale prices of commodities, as mea- 
sured by the Annalist index, continued their 
downward course in January. The composite 
index declined almost 2% during the month 
with the largest decreases taking place in food 
products, fuels and chemicals. Moderate de- 
creases occurred in farm products, textiles and 
metals. Since the middle of January, the prices 
of farm products, food products and fuels have 
been weak while cotton has advanced on in- 
creased trade buying and copper has also been 
marked up because of improved demand. 


> PP Financial 


DuRIiNnG the four weeks ended February 7th, 
the number of business failures in Connecticut 
increased sharply over the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Net Liabilities of failures were 
also abnormally high. The formation of new 
corporations remained at a subnormal level and 
real estate activity, as indicated by real estate 
sales and mortgage loans, was dull. 

Interest rates continued at a very low level. 
The bond market, after advancing early in the 
month, became hesitant and reactionary over 
news of the impending Veterans’ Loan Bonus 
Bill. The stock market, however, moved up vig- 
orously early in February due in part to its 
previously oversold position and to apparent 
better feeling regarding the outlook for busi- 
ness conditions. 


>> P Construction 


Activity in the building industry was at a low 
ebb. The value of building contracts awarded 
in the United States declined seasonally from 
December and was some 30% below the level 
of a year ago. Contracts awarded during the 
first eleven days of February are reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation to have ad- 
vanced more than seasonally over January. 
Nevertheless, a survey of building vacancies 
in principal cities and the declining trend in 
rent do not lead one to believe that a marked 
expansion in new building will soon occur. Un- 
employment of building tradesmen is at a high 
level and, according to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, only 50% of the union members 
were employed in January. 


>>> Labor and Industry 


DurinG December, marked decreases occurred 
in the number of man-hours worked in the ma- 
jority of Connecticut cities and the index of 


Connecticut industrial activity which had de- 
clined in December to 31.5% below normal fell 
to 35.3% below in January. Concerns in Bris- 
tol, Bridgeport, New Britain and New Haven 
reported large decreases in place of the slight 
gain that is normally expected in January and 
the increase in man-hours worked in Hartford 
factories was far below normal. Employment 
in Waterbury brass factories and in Torring- 
ton facteries declined slightly but the decline 
in the latter city was the smallest in several 
months. In Stamford, several concerns increased 
the number of employees on their payrolls but 
further unemployment was caused by the re- 
moval of two departments of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company to Philadelphia. 
Wage decreases announced during the month 
included one of 5% affecting 500 employees in 
a Norwich concern and one of 20% affecting 
350 women in a New Haven neckwear concern. 
In the latter case, most of the women went on 
strike and a satisfactory settlement has not yet 
been made. 

January employment and payroll totals for 
industrial establishments in the United States 
fell off 3% and 8% respectively from Decem- 
ber, or approximately twice the normal de- 
crease. Decreases in employment compared 
with normal took place in hardware, machine 
tools, iron and steel, automobiles and lumber 
and its products. Employment was on the in- 
crease in men’s clothing and agricultural im- 
plement concerns. 


>PP Trade 


JANUARY witnessed the usual decline in retail 
trade from the high level of December but the 
decline this year was not as large as in previous 
years. Compared with last January, department 
store sales fell off approximately 9% but this 
decrease was easily explained by the lower price 
level. Collections were fair and stocks of goods 
on hand were conservative. 


>>> Transportation 


THE number of freight car-loadings of auto- 
mobiles, building materials, metals, and mer- 
chandise in less than car-load lots in January 
experienced the normal change from December 
while loadings of bituminous coal increased. 
Total loadings, although falling off 16% from 
last year, increased more than usual over De- 
cember, and data for the first week of Febru- 
ary indicated a gain of considerably more than 
seasonal proportions over the January level. 
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Due to the overcrowded calendars of both 
the Senate and House, and the desire of the 
Administration leaders to ward off a special 
session of Congress after March 4th, the sit- 
uation in Washington political circles has been 
extremely tense during February. 


The “big fight” of the month centered 
around the adoption of <ne of fifty or more 
varieties of Veterans’ Bonus legislation. The 
final compromise bill, passed by large majori- 
ties in both houses before and after the Pres- 
ident’s veto, provides for loans on adjusted 
compensation certificates up to 50% of their 
face value. Applications for loans are already 
being filed at Veterans’ Bureaus by the thou- 
sands. The amounts believed necessary to 
handle the demands on the Government Treas- 
ury vary all the way from $500,000,000 to 
$1,720,000,000. Conservative weighted opin- 
ion places the figure at $750,000,000 because 
of a general belief that a very large number 
of veterans are not in need and therefore will 
not make applications for loans. At best, the 
Treasury will have to borrow on a short term 
basis to meet this vote-winning “political 
pawn.” By averaging the opinion of the press 
and business leaders, it would appear that the 
Veterans’ Loan legislation will not materially 
upset an expected revival of business, as the 
short time government loans will not be suff- 
ciently large to disturb the bond market to 
any great extent, nor will the extra money, put 
in circulation by veterans, bring about any 
sharp increase in business. 


The Muscle Shoals legislation is again “‘on 
the fire,” but every indication points to a de- 
feat by presidential pocket veto. This was 
identically the treatment given to a similar 
bill during Mr. Coolidge’s administration. 

Practically all necessary supply bills have 
been passed together with other “constituent 
hushers.” Also the Capper-Kelly price-fixing 
bill passed the House shorn of its power. In 
all probability it will not be passed by the Sen- 
ate or signed by the President during this ses- 
sion. Now that the calendars have been cleared 
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of the greater part of all controversial legis- 
lation, an extra session seems remote. 


> PP Status of a Few Important Bills 
S. 3060—Mr. Wagner of New York—Pro- 


vides for Federal employment service in the 
Department of Labor, maintained by appro- 
priations and operated in cooperation with the 
states. House rejected Judiciary Committee 
substitute and passed Senate bill on February 
23. Senate passed bill February 24 with House 
amendment providing appropriation of $1,- 
500,000. Bill sent to President. 

H. R. 16517—Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania 
—Provides for extension of embargo provided 
for in the Tariff Act of 1930 against importa- 
tion of goods made by convict labor to include 
goods transported, handled, loaded or unloaded 
by such labor. Passed House February 21. 
Senate Finance Committee voted to lay it 
aside. 

S. 3257—Mr. Dill of Washington—Pro- 
vides for establishment of Old Age Pensions 
system in cooperation with the states. The 
Committee on Pensions laid it aside after brief 
hearing on February 24. 


S. 4357 and S. 2497—So-called Injunction 
Bills. Laid aside for consideration of next Con- 
gress. 

H. R. 12549—Vestal Copyright Bill— 
Passed House January 13. Favored in Senate 
Committee Hearings on February 7. Final 
passage doubtful this session. 

S. 5776—Mr. Wagner of New York—Pro- 
vides for advance planning of public works 
over six year period. Passed Senate January 
21 and House February 3. Signed by President. 

S. J. Res. 210—Authorizing distribution of 
wheat in connection with emergency relief. 
Passed Senate January 26. Referred to Sen- 


ate Committee on Interstate Commerce on Jan- 
uary 31. 


H. J. Res. 497--Mr. Parker of New York 
—directs an investigation of the various agen- 
cies engaged in Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce. Introduced in House on February 11. 
S. J. Res. 250—Mr. Fess of Ohio— In- 


troduced a similar bill in Senate. 


Summary of State Legislation for 
> >P February 


DuRING the first week of February, the Repub- 
lican-controlled committees of the Connecticut 
General Assembly swung into action on an 
avalanche of 1511 bills, introduced prior to 
the expiration date, January 30. These com- 
mittees now have until June 3, the legal ad- 
journment day, to consider regular routine bills 
and those included in Governor Cross’ legis- 
lative program. There are in all 190 more 
bills, including resolutions and petitions, to 
report than during the 1929 session. Although 
the minority is represented on practically all 
committees, thus far, it is apparent that the 
majority is disposed to hold the balance of 
power. 

The usual list of appropriation bills, birth 
control, workmen’s compensation amendments 
and hours of labor bills have again made their 
appearance. Along with them have come the 
unemployment relief and the old age assist- 
ance bills. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc., have just presented a report on 
“Old Age Dependency in Connecticut” for the 
consideration of the Judiciary Committee and 
the general assembly as a whole. This exhaust- 
ive compilation was authorized by the Assembly 
of 1929 and the study covered the period from 
August, 1929, to February 1, 1931, or eight- 
een months. It contains the results of an open- 
minded survey of facts by field workers of 
the Association under the direction of thirteen 
business leaders whose integrity and judgment 
are beyond reproach. Although the Committee 
made no absolute recommendations its con- 
clusion indicates that improvements should be 
made over the present system of caring for the 
dependent aged in Connecticut. 


The District Court Bill, the Baldwin Bill, 
the Crusader Bill and the Grade Crossing 
Elimination Bill, have each been hotly contested 
in committee hearings. The District Court 
Bill, which provides for the abolishment of 
city court judges, replacing them by district 
court judges, appointed by the Governor, is 
an important part of the legislative program 
outlined by the Governor in his inaugural ad- 
dress. It has already received one defeat and 
apparently, if enacted, will either be in the 
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form of a substitute or in a much amended 
form. The Baldwin Bill compels the Governor 
to submit all nominations by April Ist, with 
a proviston that if they are not confirmed by 
the legislators within fourteen days, the ap- 
pointments are to be made by both houses. This 
bill has brought a storm of protest from the 
minority ranks, the press, and individuals who 
believe that the Governor should make ap- 
pointments until he proves himself incapable 
of handling the task. The Grade Crossing 
Elimination Bill has possibilities of passing be- 
cause of its approval by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Crusader Bill will likely meet de- 
feat, judging from the opposition received by 
drys at the hearing. 


Assembly Action on a Few Important 
PPP Bills 


S. B. 200—Mr. Leete—provides for a fac- 
simile signature of officers on stock certificates. 
Rejected by Senate, February 13; By House 
February 18. 


S. B. 305—Mr. Blakeslee—provides for 
creation of Board of Examiners who shall give 
examinations and establish uniform regulations 
for electrical work in all parts of the state. Rej. 
by Senate on February 13; House February.18. 


S. B. 315—Mr. Devlin—provides that op- 
erators of automobiles should be prima facie 
presumed to be the owner in action to recover 
damages. Rej. by Senate February 19. 





S. B. 294—-Mr. Lavery—Provides for pay- 
ing tax rate of $1.00 a thousand on bonds, 
notes, etc., converted into stock before such 
conversion. Tabled in Senate February 17. 


S. B. 457—Mr. Conroy—Provides for the 
repeal of Section 1628 concerning liability to 
guests. Referred to Senate M. V. February 
19; to House M. V. February 20. 


S. B. 475—Mr. Fitzgerald—Provides for 
registration of firms or persons to do electrical 
work. Referred to Senate February 13; House 
February 18. 


H. B. 13—Mr. Diana—Provides for pen- 
alty for displaying other than standard time. 


Rej. by House February 10; Senate February 
12. 


H. B. 259—Mr. Peck—Authorizes issuance 
of insurance certificates by Compensation Com- 
missioner to show proof of ability of an em- 


ployer to pay compensation. Passed House 
February 19. 
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>>> Employment Service 


TOOLS, MACHINE ‘TOOLS, MACHINERY—Fac- 
tories quoting competitive prices for right goods, 
desiring Italian connection with well-organized ag- 
gressive agent, apply, sending catalogues and details, 
to Caesar F. Curcio, Naples, Italy. 


M. I. T. GRADUATE—M. E. course—single—three 
years’ experience—prefers machine design or other 
mechanical engineering work. Drafting accepted. 
Now unemployed because of curtailment of opera- 
tions by former employer. Recommendations fur- 
nished. P. W. 108. 


GENERAL SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE— 
Man of wide experience with concerns of national 
importance desires connection with business in central 
Connecticut. Has had experience successively as adver- 
tising manager, director of sales and general manager. 
Will start at moderate salary until results are shown. 
For interview address P. W. 109. 


GENERAL SALES AND FINANCIAL EXECU- 
TIVE—Here is a man with exceptionally well rounded 
experience. He has held the following positions cred- 
itably: clerk and bookkeeper; bookkeeper and cashier; 
treasurer; assistant to receiver; receiver; division 
manager of an electrical corporation. He has filled the 
following elective positions in a Connecticut city: 
city clerk; alderman; public property commissioner ; 
selectman; water and sewer commissioner. He has 
also been a director of two chambers of commerce and 
two manufacturers’ associations. His well rounded 
experience, personality and social connections should 
command the attention and respect of concerns seek- 
ing a general sales or financial executive. Address 
P. W. 113. 

PLANT ENGINEER—A man who has had 21 years’ 
experience as an electrician, foreman, and plant en- 
gineer in several of the largest firms in Connecticut 
and with the U. S. Army, is seeking a similar type 
of work with another Connecticut manufacturer. 
Would also consider an offer outside of the state. 
References and personal interview may be arranged 
by addressing P. W. 114. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE—A comparatively young 
man trained in electrical engineering, who has in the 
past 20 years advanced from the ranks and a salary 
of $1800 to reach a position as general executive with 
earnings up to $26,000, now desires an executive posi- 
tion in charge of a company; would also be glad to 
undertake financial or business development functions 
of a large company where his years of engineering 
and business training and experience could be utilized 


to the best advantage. He would consider any loca- 
tion where living conditions would be satisfactory 
for his family and educational facilities adequate for 
his children. The outline of his personal history and 
business experience reads like a model success story. 
He would welcome the opportunity to prove that his 
phenomenal rise in the business world is based on 
actual accomplishment. Address P. W. 115. 

FACTORY MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT 
—Age 41. First class, capable mechanical engineer 
and executive possessing a wide range of mechanical 
and executive ability so as to obtain quality and max- 
imum production, open for a position. Location im- 
material. Address P. W. 116. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Age 43, with civil and 
mechanical engineering and accounting training, de- 
sires position as resident engineer or would consider 
selling his services as a professional on a job basis. 
This man has had 12 years’ experience in efficiency, 
production and industrial engineering lines. He has 
served 30 concerns of a national character, a number 
of them being located in New England. Address P. W. 
117. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGER—Dte to recent econ- 
omies in one of Connecticut's largest firms, this man, 
with 12 years’ experience in employment work, is now 
seeking a similar position with another manufacturer 
in this state. Address P. W. 118. 

SUPERINTENDENT or PURCHASING AGENT 
—Young man, age 30, graduate of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, who has had 8 years’ experience in the 
following positions: engineer on test course, engineer 
on superintendent's staff, General Electric; assistant 
plant engineer, Monument Mills; and plant engineer, 
superintendent and purchasing agent in one of New 
England’s largest textile establishments, now seeks 
a position where his education and experience may 
be utilized to the best advantage. Address P. W. 119. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER—Young man 36 years of 
age wishes position as trafic manager. Four years 
as trafic manager and fourteen years’ railroad expe- 
rience. Fully versed in rates, classification and rules 
of carriers and Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Would like to remain in Connecticut but will go any- 
where if the position warrants it. Address P. W. 120. 


>PP For Sale 
50 H. P. Variable Speed Westinghouse Induction 
Motor, type C W 2541 440 Volts, 60 Cycles, 3 Phase, 
Starter and Controller. 
ROBERTSON PAPER Box Co., Inc. 
Monvtille, Connecticut 
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171 MORGAN STREET JUST ASK THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY TELEPHONE 2-4261 
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forms in standard sizes 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 
Printers and Bookbinders 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


“ROUND—I HE—WORLD” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


““TRANS—PACIFIC” 
WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


0 E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLAN : on 


For Your r kal il 
| itl 


MAN 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


497 Tm NC ST. Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
‘NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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